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Keep Your Dogs 


FREE 
FROM WORMS 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET No. 652 


WORM 
CAPSULES 


EFFECTIVELY REMOVE LARGE 


ROUNDWORMS AND HOOKWORMS IN DOGS 
OF ALL BREEDS AND ALL AGES. DEPENDABLE 
Nema Booklet tells you about worms 
Write to Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-58-B 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


Humane Calendar for 1940 
two for 35 cts.; six for $1.00; $1.80 per dozen 
Be Kind to Animals Blotters, 64% x 35% $0.50 per 100 


“Washington Selects the Site of 
the Nation’s Capitol” 


That is the title of the colored 


(Osborne) picture on the new 


Humane 
Calendar 
For 1940 


It shows General Washington, his 
aide and attendants, all mounted on 
beautiful horses. 


The leaves of the pad contain an 
entirely new selection of memory 
gems and suitable quotations. Order 
now. Special prices for Scecieties 
wishing their own imprint. 

20 cents each; six for $1; twelve 


for $1.80, postpaid. 


AMERICAN 
HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


Boston 


Black Beauty (English), cloth 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, etc. 

Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 ...... 
The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow... .50 ‘* 


First Aid to Animals, Dr. 
Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 2 pp. .. 1.00 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. 1.00 ‘“ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.6, Animals .50 ‘ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm 


BLOTCHY SKIN, 


>.< 
Help relieve aused 


A Wise Fish 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 


Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets 


Our Dumb Animals, 1929, bound volume 
Our Dumb Animals, 19°6 and 1937, bound 


volume 


Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with 


attractive pictures and verses, six in 


About the Horse 


About the Dog 


Boots’ Day, play, for two boys and three 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 
$1.00 


$1.00 
each, 20 cts. 


50 cts. 


Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 ........ small, 50 cts. 
Distemper in Dogs, Dr. Schneider ...... 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card. .$1.00 per 100 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease .60 “ 
Feeding the Dog and the Cat, Dr. 


Free 
Free 


Important Advice on Feeding the Dog 

and the Cat — A Supplement by Dr. 

Rudolph H. Schneider .......... |. 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4 .50 ‘* “* 
What the Chained Dog Says ......... 
The Story Of Barry 
“Don’’ and His Boy Scout Friends, 

Road Accidents to Dogs, 4 pp. ........+. Free 


3 cts. each, five for 10 cts. 


About the Bird 


About the Cat 


The Cat ‘In Literature 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ...... 5 a 
Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation ............ ao ** 
“The Beggar Cat,’’ post-card, 6 cts. doz. .50 ** 


About Other Animals 


Animals * 


The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus. ...... cloth, $0.45 
Trial of the Birds, play, 3 cts. ea.; 12 for 

Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 .50 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ...... _ 
The Air-Gun and the Birds ............ 00 * 


The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease. $0. per 100 


The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. .. paper, 7 cts. 


ER paper, 5 cts. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 cts. 
The Great Cruelty Again, Dr. Rowley .. Free 


Schneider, 8 pp. $1.00 per 100 


What is the Jack London Club? 
Foreword from *‘Michael Brother of Jerry’’ .30 
Films, Fakes and Facts, Helen Trevelyan, 


Do Wild Animals Prefer Captivity? Helen 


The Animal or the Child, Dr. Rowley.. 
Humane Education, An Activity of the 


The B—K 


Friends of Fur and Feather, play 
Humane Sunday 


Humane Exercises 


The Jack London Club 


4 pp. 


Trained Animals — Cruelty Disguised, 


Humane Education 


National Congress of Purents and 


30. 30 per i 0 


10 


Free 


Teachers, by Dr. Francis H. Rowley Free 


The Relation of the Home to Character 


Formation, Dr. Francis H. Rowley .. Free 


The Humane Bulletin, for use in schools 


12 cents each; ten for $1.00 


3 cts. each; ten for 25 


Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp., 15 cts.; seven for $1.00 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Edu- 


An Early Start to Kindness, Lucia F. 

Gilbert, 48 pp. For first and second 

“Be Kind to Animals’’ pennants ...... each, 25 cts. 
The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis’ H. 

Friends and Helpers (selections for 

school use) Sarah J. Eddy .......... cloth, $1.00 


<—T—A—Club, play, 3 cts. each; ten for 25c. 
‘“‘And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,”’ . 


cts. 


cts. each; ten for 25 cts. 


Rowley, short radio address, 2 cts. each; .75 ‘ 


Humane Education, What to Teach and 

Outlines of Study in Humane Education 1.50 ‘“ 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty .. .450 * 
A Talk with the Teacher 


Buttons—white star on blue ground with 

gilt letters and border, one cent each 1.00 ‘“ 
Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts., small 5 cts. 
“Band of Mercy’’ pennant 


Does it Pay, Story of one Band of Mercy .30 ‘ 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


ANG SUNdAY le. each 
I'll Never Hunt Again, play 3 cts. each; five for 10 cts. 


oss $1.50 per 100 
Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 


Our Love for Animals, a short radio 

Bookmark, with Humane Prayer” .. 1.00 
A Festival of Tender Mercies .......... — = 
Need of Humane Education Societies and 

Methods of Forming Them ............ oes 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley ........ Free 

Band of Mercy 

“Be Kind to Animals’? Buttons, three 

styles—Band of Mercy, Humane So- 


35 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life, with music, S. 

Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words 

Band of Mercy Membership Card ...... 5 
How to Form Bands of Mercy .......... : el 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


Since 1832 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
GAndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE— CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


Most Popular Humane Films 
for Rent or Sale— 


“THE BELL OF ATRI” 


Illustrating Longfellow’s poem 


and 


“IN BEHALF OF ANIMALS” 


Showing work of the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. and its Animal Hospital, 


two reels 
Both available in 16 and 35 mm. 


Address 
SECRETARY, 180 Longwood Avenue 
Boston 


“THEY KNOW NOT” 


An impressive novel with a New England set- 
ting, by DR. GEORGE SANFORD FOSTER, 
a well-known surgeon. From every sale the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. will derive a sub- 
stantial profit. Price, $2.50 per copy, postpaid 
to any address. Use this form in ordering: 


Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Please send ...... copies of “They Know 
Not” to 
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Check or money order for $........ enclosed. 
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U.S. Trade Mark, Regi 


LL IN 1868. AND FOR FORTy- 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


30 
Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 


Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized, July 13, 1919 


Boston Office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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We wish we could acknowledge person- 
ally the many attractive Christmas and 
New Year cards that have come to us dur- 
ing the holiday season. They have all been 
carefully preserved and will be given later 
to the children at the Children’s Hospital. 


England apparently has what is known 
as “Rat Week.” The Royal S. P. C. A., 
upon the recent observance of that Week, 
sent out to hundreds of newspapers appeals 
that people in exterminating rats use al- 
ways the humanest methods possible. 

All who have been used to receiving 
Animal Life, the attractive magazine pub- 
lished by the Toronto (Ontario, Canada) 
Humane Society and the Ontario Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
will regret that they have found it neces- 
sary to discontinue it. The cost of all such 
humane journals means a large expendi- 
ture unless help can be found in a great 
number of advertisements. 


Do you know how the dachshund got its 
name? Evidently from the fact that it was 
employed in hunting badgers, because the 
name for a badger is “dachs” and, of 
course, “hund” is the German word for 
“dog.” This combination, we are told, gives 
us a clue to the correct pronunciation 
which should be as if it were spelled 
“daks-hunt.” Many educated people, it is 
said, still insist on calling the dog “dash- 
und.” 


The Dogs’ Bulletin, published by the 
Canine Defence League, London, tells of 
the hundreds of dog- and cat-owners who 
poured into its clinics when the evacuation 
of so many human beings was begun. 
“What shall we do with our pets?” was the 
common cry. Even the wives of the em- 
ployees of the clinics turned in to help their 
husbands deal with the multitudes that 
came for advice. Wherever possible, ani- 
mals were saved from being humanely 
destroyed. 


Abraham Lincoln 


Born February 12, 1809 
Tribute 
ORN as lowly as the Son of God, in 


a hovel; reared in penury, squalor, 
with no gleam of light or fair surrounding; 
without graces, actual or acquired; without 
name or fame or official training; it was 
reserved for this strange being, late in life, 
to be snatched from obscurity, raised to 
supreme command at a supreme moment, 
and intrusted with the destiny of a nation. 

* & 


From Henry Watterson’s Famous 


Where did Shakespeare get his genius? 
Where did Mozart get his music? Whose 
hand smote the lyre of the Scottish plough- 
man, and stayed the life of the German 
priest? God, God, and God alone; and as 
surely as these were raised up by God, in- 
spired by God, was Abraham Lincoln; and 
a thousand years hence, no drama, no 
tragedy, no epic poem will be filled with 
greater wonder, or be followed by mankind 
with deeper feeling than that which tells 
the story of his life and death. 


We Are All Kin in Sorrow 


With all the suffering on the battlefields 
of Europe and of China, and on the sea 
and in the air, and in those homes from 
which have gone fathers, sons, brothers, 
husbands to face the deadly weapons of 
war, we here in our own country must 
carry in our hearts some part of the bur- 
den of suffering and sorrow of those in less 
fortunate lands. Pain, sickness, trouble— 
suffering in any of its manifold forms 
wipes out all barriers of race, color, creed 
and boundary lines that separate nation 
from nation. 


We still receive the monthly edition of 
the Reichs-Tierfchutzblatt, organ of the 
German Humane Society, published at 
Frankfurt a. M. That the organization is 
doing excellent service in the way of the 
prevention of cruelty to animals is evident. 


Again The Future 


N the November issue of this magazine 

we had a brief editorial on “The Future.” 
Its purpose was to remind our readers that 
over and over again during the years of 
recorded history, men—yes, and wise men 
at that—have despaired of the future, con- 
vineed that civilization and all that it has 
stood for was about to crash in ruins over 
a world doomed to sink back into barbar- 
ism. Over against such a despairing out- 
look we set the faith of men and women of 
the world who, in spite of all that might 
warrant such despair, have believed that 
this is God’s world, and that even the wrath 
of man shall yet praise Him, that good 
shall be the final goal of ill and that that 
goal—‘‘the one far-off divine event to which 
the whole creation moves.” 

Whatever happens today or tomorrow in 
Europe, civilization will renew itself, and 
humanity move once more into a better 
day. Both religion and history warrant 
such a faith. 

Since that November editorial was writ- 
ten there has been quite widely published 
the following, which confirms our statement 
that these are not the only days when men 
have lost hope for the world, perhaps all 
our readers have not seen these quotations: 

“In 1783, William Pitt, British Prime 
Minister: ‘There is scarcely anything 
around us but ruin and despair.’ 

“Archbishop Wilberforce, in the early 
1800’s: ‘I dare not marry. The future is 
so dark and unsettled.’ 

“Lord Shaftesbury, in 1848: ‘Nothing 
can save the British Empire from ship- 
wreck.’ 

“Disraeli, in 1849: ‘In industry, com- 
merce and agriculture there is no hope.’ 

“The Duke of Wellington, in 1851, 
shortly before he died: ‘I thank God I will 
be spared from seeing the consummation 
of ruin that is gathering around.’ ” 


Be Kind to Animals Week comes again 


—this year from April 15 to 20, opening 
with Humane Sunday, April 14. 
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Fur Coat 
JESSIE PLAYFAIR BICKFORD 


It is not charm I see when I behold 
This coat of costly fur, but frantic eyes, 
~A northern winter woodland filled with 
cries, 
And creatures lost to dawn and sunset’s 
gold. 


I vision groves of evergreens that sway 
With furry writhing forms the steel 
holds high; 
This is the hour for tortured beasts to 
die— 
But death is far—oh, very far away! 


Perhaps tomorrow, or a morrow hence 
A hand will strike to make the world 
grow dim— 
And One will wait beyond the shadow’s 
rim 
To light the calm of healing recompense. 


It is not grace, Madame, I vision when 
I view this coat, but fifty pairs of eyes .. 
And as I touch the fur where lustre lies, 
I think with sorrow on the ways of men. 


Giraffe Country 
EPSY COLLING 


HE great Uganda Game Preserve, 

which embraces all the territory be- 
tween the Uganda Railway and the Tan- 
ganyika border, is Africa’s paradise for 
giraffes. The railway was built about 1890 
to make it possible for soldiers and police- 
men to dash about from place to place and 
head off slavers. Today, after fifty years 
of watchfulness, the Arabs have been more 
or less weaned from the traffic in black 
ivory, and the railroad carries hunters to 
the big-game country around Nairobi. Some 
of the hunters carry guns. A few are 
armed with cameras. 

The camera people have the best time, 
because they can travel without a costly 
license and are allowed within the sacred 
precincts of the giraffe country as the 
Game Preserve south of the railroad is 
sometimes called. From the train windows 
the eager traveler sees again and again a 
herd of tawny orange giraffes feeding 
among the dull green mimosas. They show 
no fear, but sometimes one of the tall 
creatures looks up with an amused glance 
as the train goes by. There is something 
about the quizzical look of an amused 
giraffe that gives any animal lover a happy 
moment. These Uganda giraffes have heads 
as high as the telegraph wires because an 
adult animal may be more than seventeen 
feet tall, and East African telegraph poles 
average about sixteen. Back in the oid 
slaving days when the telegraph was new, 
giraffes caused a lot of trouble by getting 
their heads tangled up in the wires, but 
today they know as much about the hazards 
of the telegraph system as anybody. 

They know, too, that the telegraph poles 
and the railroad track form the boundary 
of the Uganda Preserve, and they very 
sensibly stay on the south side. 


The new bound volume of “Our Dumb 
Animals,” for 1939, is now on sale. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


INQUISITIVE GIRAFFE WATCHING 
A TRAIN GO BY 


Lincoln Anticipated London 


F he were alive today, Abraham Lincoln 

would be an enthusiastic member of the 
Jack London Club. He did not countenance 
cruelty in connection with trained animal 
shows. Here is what a special correspond- 
ent of the New York Times sent to that 
paper from Kansas City, Missouri, a few 
years ago: 

Chauncey H. Graves, 83 years old, of 
Mound City, Mo., says Abraham Lincoin 
was no weakling in applying a barrel stave 
to the spankable sector of a small boy’s 
anatomy. Graves, Robert Lincoln and other 
boys in the neighborhood were putting on 
an animal show in the Lincoln barn. The 
“wild” animals were dogs suspended from 
the rafters in a fashion to cause them to 
“growl” like lions. A neighbor reported the 
cruelty to Mr. Lincoln, who, stave in hand, 
unexpectedly visited the show. After loos- 
ing the dogs, Mr. Lincoln rounded up the 
show managers and applied the barrel 
stave so effectively the show business 
stopped. 

The Jack London Club was started by 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. in 1918, as 
the result of the reading of ‘‘Michael 
Brother of Jerry,’’ the posthumous book 
by the noted novelist. The object is to 
stop the cruelties connected with trained 
animal performances. 
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The Cause of Trapping 


D. D. TWITCHELL 


HILE this is being written and 

read, all over our land fur-bearine 
animals, both large and small, are strug 
gling, freezing and starving between the 
cruel jaws of the steel trap. Death comes 
to a trapped animal as an end of a suffer- 
ing too intense to be considered calmly, and 
even death does not come quickly to its 
victim but depends on the whim of the 
trapper. To be sure there are laws that 
govern trapping but they are man made 
and while they lessen its cruelty, they do 
not prevent it. When moral laws prevail, 
then and only then, will this crime against 
nature cease. 

Recently one of my cats, a large beauti- 
fully striped tiger, was caught in a trap, but 
when he became free dragged himself home 
with the foot and about three inches of his 
hind leg frozen. When he first arrived he 
sang and seemed delighted to be here but 
as the frozen leg began to thaw and the 
feeling returned to it his agony was some- 
thing never to be forgotten. Now he is 
able to eat and sleep but his foot is wither- 
ing and the place on his leg where the jaws 
of the trap gripped it is a running sore. 
We are doing everything we know to help 
him but as he hobbles around the house on 
three legs, with his fur that was so glossy 
a few days ago growing dull and rough, 
he is a living example of the horrors of the 
steel trap. 

It is doubtful if anyone let him out of 
the trap. It is more probable that, when 
his foot was numbed by freezing, he pulled 
it out, thus scraping the bone. In time this 
wound may heal. In the meantime he is 
fed and cared for, but what about the luck- 
less animals that get free and have to 
depend on themselves for food while they 
are maimed and suffering? No one can 
fully realize the torture suffered by trapped 
animals and it seems incredible that any- 
one after setting a trap can cease think- 
ing for even a moment of the suffering 
caused by the act. It is, however, equally 


incredible that anyone will encourage trap-— 


ping by wearing furs when a refusal to do 
so would destroy their commercial value 
and eventually end the practice. We must 
remember that it is not only the trapper, 
but also the wearer and buyer of furs, who 
are responsible for all the long agonies. 


The Arab University of El Azhar, Cairo, 
has at last issued an order about a request 
of an Indian Prince asking for replies to 
these three questions:— 

No. 1. Is a Mussulman allowed to have 
a watch-dog for his property? 

No. 2. Is he allowed to play with a dog? 

No. 3. If a dog touches part of the body 
or clothing of a Mussulman who has just 
prayed, is the man considered as impure 
and his prayers nullified? 

In a long document, the answers of the 
Arab University are that the dog is not an 
impure animal, but, on the contrary, is by 
his kind of life, a friend of the Mussulman, 
and that the latter is allowed to keep it at 
home and to play with it, and that, even if 
he is touched by a dog, he remains pure 
and his prayers are not nullified. 
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Shirley Temple Loves Animals, Especially Dogs 


LOWESE PRICE BELL 


WITH HER COCKER SPANIEL, “ROW- 
DY,” AND HER SCOTTY, “CORKY” 


UCH has been written and said 

about Shirley Temple’s sincere, sym- 

pathetic and affectionate nature. But 
in no way and in no contacts is it so plainly 
révealed as when she is with her beloved 
pets. The little girl adores animals and 
likes nothing better than to be with them; 
they interest her far more than autograph- 
seekers and admiring glances. 


Not so long ago, she gave tangible proof 
of this. Having enjoyed the horse-story, 
“Smoky,” she begged to see the picture when 
it appeared at a neighborhood theater. So 
Mrs. Temple took her, hoping that they 
had sneaked in without anyone noticing 
them. But when the picture was over and 
Shirley and her mother came into the 
lobby, they found it packed with Temple 
admirers who cheered and waved as she 
and her mother passed. Always polite and 
gracious, Shirley smiled and threw kisses, 


“ROWDY” TUGS AT HER BOOT AND 
THEN PRETENDS HE’S INNOCENT 


SHIRLEY’S EASTER BUNNY IS A 
LIVE ONE, AND SHE ADORES IT 


“CHING-CHING,” THE BELOVED 
PEKINGESE, IS FOND OF RIDING 


MAKING FRIENDS WITH, AND FEED- 
ING, A SPOTTED BABY FAWN 


OWNED BY A FRIEND 


but no sooner had the family car pulled 
away from the curb than she said excitedly 
to her mother: “Mother did you see how 
that horse swam across the river!” 


Shirley is the proud owner of three 
ponies: “Spunky,” “Roanie,” and “Carna- 
tion,” and three dogs: “Corky,” “Rowdy,” 
and “Ching-Ching,” but she is also on 
intimate terms with many other animals. 
She and Carl Spitz are great friends and it 
is nothing uncommon to see them together 
with one or more of his prize animals, 
with Shirley making friends with them 
all. 

Animals, like children, know when a per- 
son likes them and so it is no wonder that 
when the little star of “The Blue Bird”— 
Shirley’s current picture—approaches a 
pony, dog, fawn, or other animal, they all 
instinctively know that they have a new- 
found friend and protector. 


ba 


SHIRLEY AND ONE OF HER THREE 
PONIES, “ROANIE” 
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ated by D. L. Shackelford, 
“oeoing to the dogs.” 

At the moment, Shackelford’s assistant 
manager is a very large and very intelli- 
gent German police dog named “Trixie,” 
and her two pups, “Blacky” and “Penny,” 
are in the process of learning to take care 
of minor details of operation. 

Consider this picture: A car traveling 
from Chicago to Miami pulls up at the sta- 
tion. Shackelford goes out to render his 
customary mechanical service. He raises 
up the hood of the car and pulls out the 
stick that tells about the oil. It looks bad. 
It may need oil. He calls Trixie, “Bring 
me the oil rag.” 


In a moment, the large dog comes trot- 
ting over to him with the rag in her mouth. 

While Shackelford is tending the needs 
of his customer another one pulls into the 
station. Trixie is a salesman. She goes 
inside and comes out with the morning 
paper in her mouth which is taken to the 
new customer to read while he waits. 

During rush hours, Trixie delivers cig- 
arettes to customers in their cars and 
brings the money back in her mouth. She 
hasn’t been short-changed yet, Shackelford 
declares. 


is literally 


She meets the bus every afternoon and 
brings home the evening paper as well as 
other packages dropped off at the station. 
In addition to this she knows a storehouse 
of tricks which she will run through for 
the entertainment of customers while they 
wait for service. These take a little encour- 
agement. Trixie is getting older now; such 
things appear a little foolish. She’s of the 
opinion that it’s high time for the young- 
sters to start taking a little responsibility 
around the station. 


Consequently, Shackelford is breaking in 
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The Dog at the Filling Station 
GEORGE NAGEL and DOC BONNER 
OU could easily conclude that the 
filling-station at Hope Hull, Ala- 


bama, on U. S. Highway 31, oper- 


the new assistants who so far have assumed 
a rather immature disinterest in accepting 
responsibility. But Shackelford is confi- 
dent that this will pass in time. 


Everybody’s Friend 


ANNA MCNEIL 

“Kelly,” a terrier, owes his life to the 
happy fact that he is everybody’s friend. 
He became very much in Schenectady’s pub- 
lic eye of late, when he slipped into Union 
College chapel, or perhaps was smuggled 
in by his owners of the moment, the Delta 
Epsilon fraternity. During the hymn sing- 
ing, Kelly, slyly urged on, joined his voice 
in sharp, staccato barks which drowned 
out all other sounds. He refused to be 
ejected from the chapel in the belief that 
his pursuers were merely playing with him 
and frisked joyfully up and down the aisles 
to the mingled consternation and amuse- 
ment of the student body and the grave 
annoyance of the college officials. 

Exercises were suspended and President 
Dixon Ryan Fox ordered Kelly’s removal 
from the campus to the city animal shelter, 
which amounted to a sentence of death for 
the little dog. 

The students immediately appointed a 
committee to confer with President Fox 
and to guarantee Kelly’s good behavior in 
the future. The President agreed to a last 
minute reprieve and pardon, with the 
understanding that Kelly must not appear 
on the campus before 10.15 a.m. any day 
of the week. This will restrict him from 
attending chapel with his friends. Presi- 
dent Fox made a speech about Kelly and 
his endearing qualities in chapel the follow- 
ing day. Kelly is the canine king of the 
hour at Union. 


Please remember the Massachusetts S. P. 
C. A. when making your will. 
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Loyalty, a Definition 


IME gives old words new meaning. ! 

discovered a new meaning recently fo: 
a very old word. Loyalty. Or devotion. It 
was in a home where a boy and his dog 
were pals. Seldom apart. Always together 
Playing; walking; or just sitting close to 
each other and dreaming. And one day a 
boy forgot—forgot to carry out an errand 
about which his father had complained oncc 
before. And now his father was determined 
to punish him for it. 

He was to go to bed at once. It was only 
late afternoon. He was to miss dinner and 
a favorite radio program. He tried to say, 
“T’ll remember next time.” His father was 
determined. And a boy walked upstairs to 
his room very slowly—looking back as he 
walked to a dog who seemed to understand; 
whose head came down between his paws, 
and a faint whimper seemed to carry but 
one meaning—‘Gee, I’m sorry, pal.” 


Half an hour later the family sat down 
to dinner. And a customary dish was set 
aside for the dog in a near-by corner. They 
called to him—‘Dinner’s ready, ‘Tiger’.” 
Nine times in ten, “Dinner’s ready,” found 
Tiger running to his corner. Tonight there 
was no sign of him. They called again and 
again. And when a father tip-toed upstairs 
to a boy’s room, he saw a picture which he 
told me would live forever in his memory. 

The boy was on his bed, weeping softly. 
Near his door, a dog was stretched out on 
all fours. His head was buried in his 
paws—and sobbing every bit as much—and 
a moment later he moved over close to a 
boy’s bed and lay motionless. 


“Dinner’s ready, Tiger,” said a man 
whose voice a dog always obeyed. But 
tonight a dog simply moved closer to a boy 
on a bed and whimpered and whined—and 
it was all as plain as if he had written it 
on paper... 

“No dinner for me. My pal is going hun- 
gry tonight, and so am I. He won’t be out 
walking tonight, and neither will I. You 
have punished him, and I’ll take my pun- 
ishment just as he does.” 
parent tip-toed in again next morning, he 
found a boy and a dog in a tableau which 
will remain in his memory unforgettably. 
A boy on a bed—his shoes on—fast asleep; 
a dog near by—his head close to a boy’s 
hand as if he were saying, “You forgot 
your blanket—I’ll try and keep you as 
warm as I can.” 


And such words as devotion and loyalty 
and friendship that were humbled by a 
dog’s devotion for a boy—his pal. If only 
men and women and nations could feel 
what a boy does for his dog, or a dog for 
a boy—how quickly we could solve what 
appear to be so many difficult problems of 
life and living. 

—The Shaft 


Endowed stalls and kennels are needed 
in the Angell Memorial Animal Hos- 
pital. Payments of thirty-five dollars 
for a kennel or seventy-five dollars for 
a stall will insure a suitable marker 
inscribed with donor’s name. Terms of 
permanent endowment of free stalls and 
kennels will be given upon application to 
the Treasurer. 


And when a. 
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Dog’s Life 
INEZ GEORGE GRIDLEY 


Mine is a life of silken ease: 

Ive never scratched plebeian fleas 

Or chummed with vulgar common dogs, 
Oy dug for rabbits under logs. 

ly general, I am content 

But there’s one thing I do resent: 

My lady calls me “Lamb” or “Pet” 

Or “Sweetie Pie.” Please don’t forget 

1 often hang my head in shame 

And wish she'd call me by my name! 


Lost or Stolen? 
JOSEPH CROUGHWELL 


N the “Lost and Found” columns of our 

newspapers one can find frequently ad- 
vertisements asking for the return of dogs 
that are lost. The majority of the adver- 
tisements offer substantial rewards for the 
return of such dogs. But just how many 
of these dogs were really lost? The habit 
of dog owners in allowing their pets to run 
along the streets off their leashes has often 
brought their dogs into the hands of dog- 
snatchers. Many times these dog-snatchers 
are employed by men who offer them small 
sums of money for each good breed of dog 
they can pick up. These men then either 
sell the dog or, if the owner offers a sub- 
stantial reward in the paper that would be 
more than they could sell the dog for, they 
return it for the reward. Owners of the 
small type breeds of dog are more in dan- 
ger of losing their pets than the owners of 
the larger breeds, such as the police dog, 
Great Dane, or similar breed that would be 
certain to resent being snatched up by a 
stranger. However the Pekingese, Scotty, 
Boston, Pomeranian or poodle are the more 
desirable kinds to the dog-snatcher. Many 
times cars are used for preying on dogs on 
country roads. Many of these expensive 
dogs are allowed to roam along the roads 
and it takes but a moment for a dog- 
snatcher to step out of his car, pick up 
the dog, and speed away to the city. These 
dog-snatchers are well informed as to the 
type of breed that they will find easiest to 
dispose of. Female dogs are less often 
snatched, as the male dog is much more in 
demand by purchasers. It is a good plan 
for all dog owners to examine their dogs 
closely for any particular markings so they 
can be sure of identification in the event 
that someday they see their dog in the cus- 
tody of a new owner. Many dog owners 
even go so far as to take several good pic- 
tures of their dogs at different angles for 
just such an eventuality. Watch your dog 
closely lest he fall into the clutches of the 
dog thief! 


Poet: “Why do you think I can’t sell 
anything? Don’t I put enough fire into my 
verses?” 

Friend: “Excuse me, but frankly, I think 
you don’t put enough verses into your fire.” 


Scotchman (at riding academy): “I wish 
to rent a horse.” 
Groom: “How long?” 
The Scotchman: “The longest you’ve got, 
laddie. There be five of us goin’.” 
—Utah Farmer 
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“Queenie,” the Depot Mascot 


JANE RAWLEY 


BOUT twenty-two years ago this 
A ian. a collie puppy wandered into the 

Roper yards of the Denver and Rio 
Grande Western Railroad, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. No one seems to know now where 
she came from or why she chose this 
rather barren spot for her home. But from 
that time to this, 1917 to 1940, she has 
faithfully served as guard, mascot, and 
companion to the men working their shifts 
from that station. Besides these duties, she 
has found time to raise many litters of 
from nine to ten puppies each. They say 
that one can find ‘“Queenie’s” descendants 
in scores of homes in Salt Lake Valley. 

Back in her young and active days, the 
station was quite far from houses, and a 
grove of trees near by made a convenient 
“jungle” for tramps. Queenie would have 
none of it, however, and bravely chased all 
intruders away. They say, too, that she 
could tell a railroad man, always, but that 
all others had better keep their distance. 
She suffered no caresses or attention save 
from her chosen associates. She would run 
a mile or so down the tracks to lead the 
trains in each day. She got to know when 
certain trains were due and would wait for 
her favorite engineers in hopes of a tidbit 
or a pat on the head. 

A few years ago when the natural slow- 
ing-up of age came upon her, Queenie had 
her first accident. Failing to judge distance 
accurately, a train backing up in the yard 
severed her tail. The men of the yards 
straightway took up a collection to pay her 
doctor and hospital bills. And _ recently, 
when the dogcatcher picked her up, the 
men again came to her aid with the license 
fee. It is a yearly custom now. 

When she first came to the yards, a 
frame building stood near the _ tracks. 
Under this she lived her domestic life, 
raised her puppies, and kept warm during 
the winter because of the stoves in the 
rooms above. This building has given way 
to a modern brick one, now, with no place 


under it for a dog. But Queenie still 
spends most of her time lying on the gravel 
where the original building stood. The men 
look serious when they watch her now— 
they wonder if she can stand the cold and 
snow of another winter. 

Queenie is in wonderful condition for a 
dog of her advanced age—her teeth are 
gone but her sense of smell and taste must 
be very active. One sniff at a piece of 
candy I held out to her was sufficient— 
stranger to her or not, she took it from 
my hand. She seems to hear fairly well, 
too; answers immediately to her name. And 
while she likes best to lie comfortably in 
the sun these chilly days, she can run fast 
enough to keep out of range of a camera 
as I found out when I first tried to get her 
picture. And she still likes to be petted by 
her favorites, the men at the railroad 
yards, though she resignedly let me pat 
her head once or twice—after she had eaten 
the candy. So, despite her twenty-two years 
(which would equal 132 years of human 
age, according to the six to one ratio given 
by Albert Payson Terhune, the collie ex- 
pert) she seems to be enjoying life. And 
with her railroad pals, I join in saying, 
“Many more happy years of railroad life, 
Queenie!” 


Why We Like Dogs 


The most patient thing in the world is 
your dog, waiting for hours at the top 
of the stairs to hear the sound of your 
footsteps, never complaining however late 
you may be. 

The most forgiving thing in the world 
is your dog. The one virtue most humans 
lack is that of forgiveness. But your dog 
carries no grudge and no spite. Punish 
him even undeservedly, and he comes to 
you, nudges his moist nose into your hand, 
looks up at you with pleading eyes, and 
wags his tail hesitatingly as though to say, 
“Oh, come on, let’s be pals again.” 

Capt. WILL JUDY 
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should be addressed. . 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
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FEBRUARY, 1940 


FOR TERMS, see back cover. 


AGENTS, to take orders for Our Dumb Animals, are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of about three hundred words, are solic- 
ited. We do not wish to consider prose manuscripts 
longer than 800 words nor verse in excess of thirty- 
two lines. The shorter the better. All manuscripts 
should be typewritten and an addressed envelope with 
full return postage enclosed with each offering. 


An Important Announce- 
ment 


UR two Societies—The Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals and The American Humane Edu- 
cation Society—receiving no aid from city 
or state or the Community Fund, have now 
on their staff Mr. Joseph Mooney as a kind 
of assistant to the treasurer. Among Mr. 
Mooney’s duties will be the soliciting of 
new members, greatly needed in place of 
many who have passed away, calling upon 
those who have long been friends of the 
Society, not to ask for a contribution but 
to express our appreciation of their good 
will and help in years gone by, and seeking 
such financial contributions as those not 
familiar with our work may care to make. 
We heartily commend Mr. Mooney as a 
wholly trustworthy representative of our 
two organizations. 


An Appeal 


A letter from Paris asks if we will not 
insert in our magazine an appeal in behalf 
of the “starving dogs and cats left in 
Paris, many of which are still roaming the 
streets since the great mass of the popu- 
lation were evacuated.” The letter con- 
tinues, “Many of these poor creatures were 
well taken care of, but now that the cellars 
are closed to them and used for shelters 
for human beings, these animals are ne- 
glected and starving.” It also says that 
any money that can be sent to care for 
these animals or to put them to sleep hu- 
manely, where necessary, would be under 
the direction of thoroughly competent peo- 
ple who are trying to organize a movement 
for the benefit not only of these suffering 
animals but of the animals and mules being 
used in the war for which, according to the 
letter, almost nothing is being done when 
wounded or disabled. 

Should any contributions for this pur- 
pose come to us we shall see that they pass 
into thoroughly trustworthy hands, or 
otherwise the contributions will be returned 
to those who have made them. 


Twenty-sixth annual Be Kind to Ani- 
mals Week, April 15 to 20, 1940. 
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A Famous Fire-House Dog 


R. LOWELL THOMAS has sent us, 

at our request, the following from his 
broadcast of November 10, 1939. It is a 
rare story of a rare dog: 

In New York, Engine Company Number 
Two Hundred and Three is in sadness 
tonight—in mourning for “Nig.” He was 
the victim of a_ hit-and-run-driver—Nig, 
the small mongrel pooch who for ten years 
was the fire-house dog. Every time the 
alarm sounded for Engine Number Two 
Hundred and Three, Nig would come 
scampering and take one high jump all the 
way up to the tall seat of the driver. Nig 
always made it at a single bound. And at 
the fire Nig would take an active part, 
dashing in among smoke and flames, and 
sometimes he saved lives. 

He was decorated with three life-saving 
medals and once received a dog magazine 
diploma for valor. 

The exploit which most endeared him to 
the firemen occurred three years ago. Nig 
hated cats; had an acute dog’s dislike for 
tabby. He was always chasing cats. But 
in a tenement-house fire Nig dashed into 
the blaze and saved—a cat. He knew his 
duty, and he came out dragging a badly 
singed pussy. 

Today, the firemen were telling about 
Nig’s end. Hit by a car and badly injured, 
he dragged himself into the station-house. 
He crawled to Engine Number One Hun- 
dred and Three. Fatally hurt, he crouched 
and gathered all his strength and took a 
leap for the driver’s seat, the leap he had 
so often made. For the first time he fell 
short, couldn’t make it. He dropped back 
to the pavement and died—the end of Nig, 
the hero dog. 


The Traveling Toad 


The following, taken from Time maga- 
zine, we cannot vouch for, for we cannot 
discover who the Boston chiropodist is: 

In Boston, Mass., 30 years ago a chirop- 
odist picked up a toad in his mother’s gar- 
den, domesticated it, named it “Teddy.” To 
find out whether toads had a homing in- 
stinct, the chiropodist took Teddy on longer 
and longer trips, and turned him loose. Ted- 
dy always came home—though from Dallas, 
Texas, it took him a year. Last week Teddy 
was set down at Oakland, Calif., began 
hopping patiently along the railroad tracks 
toward Boston. The chiropodist expects 
Teddy home again by April, 1941. 

Few there are, if the story is true, we 
believe, who would subject even a lowly 
creature like the toad to such an experi- 
ence. The toad is a harmless and friendly 
little fellow, and very useful to the farmer 
and the gardener and the grower of flowers. 
He never says anything about it, never 
asks for any wages, but he is constantly 
busy heading off thousands of insect pests 
on their destructive ways across farm and 
garden. 


Free illustrated lecture, ‘‘Friendly Folk 
Who Run and Fly,’ by Thornton W. Bur- 
gess, on Humane Sunday, April 14, at 3:30 
P. M., in lecture hall of Boston Public Li- 
brary, Copley Square. Doors open at 2 P. 
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Cruelty to a Seeing-Eye Dog 


UR Society, in December, was com- 

pelled to take into court a blind man 
because of his cruel treatment of a Seeing- 
Eye dog obtained by him from the training 
school for these dogs at Morristown, New 
Jersey. It seems incredible that anyone, so 
dependent upon one of these faithful crea- 
tures as a blind owner must be, could be 
guilty of such a deed. The man was con- 
victed and the dog taken to one of our 
shelters and treated for his injuries. 

Meanwhile, hearing of the affair, The 
Seeing-Eye, Inc., sent a crate to us with 
the request that the dog be returned at 
once to them. This was done. Perhaps it 
should be said that drinking played its 
part in this man’s treatment of his dog, 
but should that be an excuse for cruelty or 
for any other evil deed? 

The following letter was received from 
Morris S. Frank, vice-president of the 
Division for the Blind, The Seeing-Eye, 
Inc.: 


“ ‘Lad’ has just arrived here with his 
harness and leash. Allow me once again to 
express my sincere appreciation and that 
of our entire organization for your co- 
operation. 

“T presume that you will make represen- 
tation to the Court on the 11th in our be- 
half, telling them of the dog’s return to us 
here at Morristown. 

“Today, Mr. Leger’s check for $30, reim- 
bursing him for his payments on Lad, has 
been mailed. Needless to say, he will not 
be given another dog. 

“My greetings and renewed thanks to 
you.” 
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Prosecuting Officers in Boston 
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County Prosecuting Officers 


Middlesex and Norfolk 
Eastern Essex 
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Western Essex 


HERMAN N. DEAN, Boston 
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Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
Methuen 


W. W. HASWELL, Superintendent 
Other Small Animal Shelters of M. S. P. 


Boston, 170-183 Longwood Avenue 
Springfield, 53-57 Bliss Street 

Pittsfield, 224 Cheshire Road 

Attleboro, 3 Commonwealth Avenue 
Hyannis, State Road, Rte. 28, Centerville 
Wenham, Cherry Street 


Taunton Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mkrs. 
Howarp F. Woopwarpb, Pres.; Mrs. THos. H. CAs- 
WELL, Sec. 

Northampton Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.—Mkrs. 
F. E. Dow, Pres.; Miss JANE BIGELOW, Treas. 

Great Barrington Branch of Mass. S. P. C. A.— 
Mrs. RoBertT MAGRUDER, Pres., Mrs. DONALD WoORTH- 
INGTON, Treas. 

Women's Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston—Mrs. EpDITH WASHBURN 
CLARKE, Pres.; Mrs. GeorGe D. CoLpAs, Ch. Work 
Com. First Friday. 

Springfield Branch Auviliary—Mrs. Morton B. 
MINER, Pres.; Mrs. Herbert F. PAYNE, Treas. Second 
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Winchester Branch Auxiliary—Mrs. EpIrH WaASH- 
BURN CLARKE, Pres.; Mrs. JOHN HAMILTON CLARKE, ’ 
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Cc. A. 


MONTHLY REPORT OF MASS. S. P. C. A. 


Miles traveled by humane officers... 16,332 
Cases investigated ............. 356 
Animals examined ........... ae 3,043 
Animals placed in h aionislereis 235 
Lost animals restored to owners. . 66 
Number of prosecutions......... 5 
Number of convictions.......... 5 
Horses taken from work........ 12 
Horses humanely put to sleep... . 44 
Small animals humanely put to sleep 1,304 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected ...... 45,175 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
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ANGELL MEMORIAL 
HOSPITAL 


and Dispensary for Animals | 
| 184 Longwood Avenue, Telephone Longwood 6100 | 


ANIMAL 


Veterinarians 

SCHROEDER, D.v.m. 
SCHNEIDER, v.M.p. 
SCHNELLE. v.M.p. 

MUNSON, v.M.p. | 
BLAKELY, v.M.p. | 
ROBERTSON, v.M.p. | 
ARLEIN, bD.v.M. | 


Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 
Springfield Branch 


| Telephone 4-7355 
| 53-57 Bliss Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Veterinarians 
A. R. EVANS, V.M.D. 


H. L. SMEAD, D.V.M. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR DECEMBER 
At 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Cases entered in Hospital ........ 808 
Cases entered in Dispensary ...... 2,045 


At Springfield Branch, 53 Bliss Street 


Cases entered in Hospital ........ 155 
Cases entered in Dispensary ...... 563 


At Attleboro Clinic, 3 Commonwealth Ave. 


Gases entered’ =. 56 
Totals 
Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 
Dispensary Cases .......... 447,767 
626,203 


The Warsaw Union, S. P. C. A., we are 
told, is struggling with such means as it 
can command, to carry on its work. It has 
the sympathy of all lovers of animals the 
world over. 


The Steel Trap 


HIS is what the steel 

trap has meant and still 
means to many an _ unfortu- 
nate dog. 

The steel trap, an instru- 
ment of torture, was outlawed 
a few years ago in Massachu- 
setts. Later, the trappers and 
dealers in furs were success- 
ful in having the law amended 
so that any town in the State 
voting that trapping be per- 
mitted in that town would 
make its use legal. Out of the 
365 towns, 226 have restored 
to this cruel device its right 


to catch and torment its 
victims. 
The picture shows our 


agent, Mr. Charles E. Brown 
of Attleboro, who was with 
the game warden, when the 
warden took the trapper into 
court and secured a conviction 
on the ground of not visiting 
the trap every twenty-four 
hours, as required by law. The 
fine was $20. Out of the pub- 
licity arising from this inci- 
dent a movement is on foot to 
stop the use of the steel trap 
in the township. 
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Work Horses’ Christmas 


(See picture on front cover) 


ANY Boston work horses had their 

Christmas dinners brought to them 
while on duty on Saturday before the holi- 
day. This year’s treat marked the twenty- 
fourth time that the service has been ren- 
dered by the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 

Bags of feed containing well-balanced 
portions of oats, cut apples and carrots 
were distributed from a horse-drawn van 
stationed in India Square, from which a 
smaller motor vehicle transferred the feed 
to peddlers’ horses in the market district 
and to the stables where others are hired. 
Hot coffee and doughnuts were provided 
for drivers. 

In extending the spirit of Christmas to 
the hard-working horses it has been proved 
through all the years that far beyond the 
mere giving to a limited number of horses 
something delectable to eat is the humane 
educational effect upon their drivers and 
those who witness publicly a demonstration 
of kindness to animals. 


Welcome Words 


From the publisher of a popular monthly: 

“IT congratulate you on continuing to 
publish such an attractive and interesting 
Our Dumb Animals. I don’t know of any- 
thing that so effectively upholds the integ- 
rity of our four-footed friends as your 
publication.” 

From a contributor: 

“May I say that while Our Dumb Ani- 
mals always has been an intensely interest- 
ing magazine I think it grows better every 
month. I always read everything in it. 
The magazine serves a triple purpose: it 
not only entertains and instructs but it 
preaches the humane gospel in a_ power- 
ful, effective way. It does a world of good.” 


OFFICER BROWN WITH DOG WHOSE HIND LEG 
WAS CAUGHT IN A STEEL TRAP 
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For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
Treasurer. 
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Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
PEABODY, BROWN, ROWLEY & STOREY, Counsel 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 

JoHN R. MAcoMBER, Chairman of the Board, First 
Boston Corporation 

CHARLES G. BANCROFT, Vice-President and Treasurer, 
United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


PHILIP STOCKTON, Chairman of Executive Committee, 
First Nationa] Bank of Boston 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Luis Pareja Cornejo ............. Ecuador 
Charles A. Wi'liams France 
Leonard T. Hawks ey Italy 
India 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobe Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. Heughton Madeira 
Dr. A. T. Ishkanian d Mexico 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning Turkey 
Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, Secretary 

180 Longwood Ave., Boston 

Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 


Mrs. James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mrs. Jennie R. Toomim, Chicago, Illinois 
Seymour Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Rev. R. E. Griffith, De Land, Florida 

Field Representative 


Dr. Wm. F. H. Wentzel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Field Lecturer in Massachusetts 


Ella A. Maryott 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF FIELD 
WORKERS FOR DECEMBER, 1939 


Number of Bands of Mercy formed, 1,149 
Number of addresses made, 235 
Number of persons in audiences, 40,938 


Fund for Field Workers 


E are receiving gifts to the Ameri- 

can Humane Education Society as a 
trust fund, the interest to be used for the 
benefit of field missionaries and others who 
have spent their lives in promoting humane 
education. Already several cases have come 
to our attention and are being relieved in 
this way. We will welcome your contribu- 
tion to this fund. 

Please make checks payable to Treas- 
urer, American Humane Education Society, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, and specify 
that the amount contributed is for the Hu- 
mane Education Trust Fund. 
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Rest at Last for His Remaining Days 


TRUGGLING with a heavy load at 
S the point of exhaustion, beaten by a 

merciless driver, an aged, toilworn 
equine veteran at long last meets a kind 
friend, Ann Vogt Barnett, who brings him 
quick relief and retirement to a horse In- 
firmary. We are permitted to reprint the 
following vivid account as told by his res- 
cuer td a reporter of the Philadelph‘a 
Inquirer: 

“While I was begging the man not te 
strike him again the horse turned his head 
and looked back at me. Something passed 
between us in that look. I knew I couldn’t 
let him down. 

“T made the peddler go with me to the 
stable where he had rented the horse, and 
I told the proprietor to keep him until the 
next day and I would buy him. 

“Then I called the Pennsylvania Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
and they assigned Thomas Flanagan to in- 
vestigate the case. 

“When he went to the stable, at 417 
Montrose Street, Samuel Leskowitz, the 
proprietor, said he had sold the horse as 
‘killer.’ ‘Killer’? means horse meat. 


Washington’s Prayer 


After his inauguration as President, 
General Washington offered this prayer, 
which is taken from a copy in his pew, St. 
Paul’s chapel, New York: 


“Almighty God, we make our earnest 
prayer that Thou wilt keep the United 
States in Thy holy protection; that Thou 
wilt incline the hearts of the citizens to 
cultivate a spirit of subordination and 
obedience to government; 
brotherly affection and love for one an- 
other and for their fellow-citizens of the 
United States at large.” 


to entertain a_ 


“Mr. Flanagan tracked the horse from 
stable to stable and found it after two 
days. Leskowitz hadn’t sold it at all. He 
just was afraid he would be taken to court 
if he was caught. 

“Then we had a veterinarian inspect the 
horse. He said it was about 25 years old. 
It was just a skeleton with Skin sagging 
over the bones. 

“T asked the man how much he wanted 
for the horse. He said $15. Mr. Flanagan 
told him that ‘killers’ sold for anywhere 
from $2.50 to $8 at the most, but he said 
if I didn’t pay $15 the: horse would be 
killed and sold for meat. 

“Well, he got his $15. 

“Then I went to see Samuel J. Hender- 
son, who is president of the Ryerss’ Infirm- 
ary for Dumb Animals and arranged to 
have the horse spend his last days out at 
the farm. 

“The day after ‘Luckee’ (whom I so 
named) was admitted his shoes came off 
forever—signifying rest at last—surely. If 
only I might do as much for every deserv- 
ing horse!” 


Washington and Lincoln 


When President Theodore Roosevelt on 
February 12, 1909, laid the cornerstone 
of the memorial hall near Hodgenville, 
Kextucky, in which are the remains of the 
log cabin in which Lincoln was born, he 
linked together the names of Washington 
and Lincoln in a memorable address, in 
which he said: 


“There have been other men as great and 
other men as good; but in all the history 
of mankind there are no other two great 
men as good as these, no other two good 
men as great.” 
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Old Matt and ‘‘Buddy”’ 


MARY AGNES COLVILLE 


HERE are many, even among lovers 

of both dogs and cats, who are of the 
opinion that it is not in the feline character 
to be as truly affectionate or as constant as 
the canine. But this story, which I heard 
recently, provides a touching contradiction 
of the usual opinion. 

To the people in the neighborhood where 
he lived for years, he was known simply as 
Old Matt. Whatever his last name, no one 
ever seemed to use it. Crippled from arth- 
ritis, Old Matt, an elderly bachelor without 
kin, was unable to work for a long period. 
But carefully budgeted savings from his 
previous earnings kept him in humble com- 
fort and provided for the care of “Buddy,” 
his beloved cat. 

For five years, Buddy, who had come to 
live with Old Matt when little more than a 
kitten, was the crippled man’s inseparable 
companion. Where Matt hobbled, there 
Buddy followed, as solicitously and faith- 
fully as any loyal dog. The cat’s singular 
devotion was commented on for blocks 
around. 

Then came the day when one of the banks 
where Old Matt’s savings were, failed, and 
his already dwindling resources were cut 
suddenly in less than half. Not being able 
to work complicated the tragic circum- 
stances. Old Matt, however, did not mind 
nearly as much for himself as he did for 
Buddy. He could no longer afford to keep 
his pet. The only right thing to do, the old 
man toid himself, was to find a good home 
for Buddy. 

So he inserted an advertisement in the 
Personal Column of the newspaper, offering 
Buddy to the one who would take good care 
of him for the rest of his life. 

There were several answers to his ad, 
and the big, quiet gray cat was finally en- 
trusted to a friendly family who lived in the 
suburbs. There would be children to play 
with and large grounds to explore and the 
best of meat and drink and personal care. 

“He won’t miss me so much out there,” 
Old Matt told the new owners in a voice he 
tried to make sound casual, but failed. 

Buddy went to his new home on a Friday 
and Old Matt got through a dreary week- 
end without the familiar gray figure. On 
Monday morning Old Matt’s astonished 
gaze showed him Buddy plodding, weary 
and footsore, along the gravel path to the 
side door. 

The next-door neighbor said Old Matt 
hugged the cat, and brushed his dusty coat, 
and shared his breakfast with him, laugh- 
ing and crying the while. 

Buddy slept at Old Matt’s feet that night 
and was allowed to stay until the following 
afternoon when a scribbled postal card sent 
by the old man brought the new owners in 
their car to get the cat. 

The next Sunday, in a heavy downpour 
of rain, Buddy was back again at the door 
of his old home, asking plaintively to be 
let in. 

Five times more in all, in the ensuing 
weeks, Buddy tramped long, tedious miles 
to visit his old master, to implore, with all 
the pathos in his large, expressive eyes, not 
to be sent back ever again. 

But each time, Old Matt, feeling the 
wrench of parting more and more, yet 
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thinking of Buddy’s ultimate 
welfare and knowing how 
kind the new owners really 
were, sent word conscienti- 
ously to them to come for 
him. 

That is, each time but the 
last Old Matt did so. The 
last time, the good natured, 
understanding people who 
had taken Buddy, came with- 
out waiting for the antici- 
pated postal card message, 
only to find Buddy crying 
piteously beside Old Matt’s 
lifeless body. The old man 
had been stricken with a 
sudden heart attack. 

Old Matt died without 
knowing that Buddy’s new 
owners had been going to 
give the cat back to him that 
day and provide the money 
for his keep into the bar- 
gain, so that they need not 
be separated. 

After Matt’s death, no one 
could pry the disconsolate 
feline from the room where 
the old man lay. The big, 
usually placid cat had little 
interest in food or drink 
and became a veritable claw- 
ing, scratching antagonist if 
anyone so much as attempted 
to remove him the 
presence of his dead master. 


“NOW, CATCH ME—IF YOU DARE” 


But after the funeral, 
Buddy was his docile self 
once more, and with a gentle apathy that 
was more like a human’s reasoning resig- 
nation, he went back with his new friends 
and remained with them until his own 
passing two years later. 


American Fondouk, Fez 


We have not received a detailed report 
of the work at Fez for the month of No- 
vember, but here is a summary: 

Animals in hospital, November 15: 62. 

Outpatients treated: 82 horses, 37 mules, 
22 donkeys, 2 dogs. Total, 143. 

Superintendent Delon is still in Fez and 
having general oversight of the work. He 
reports, for example, one day’s work, as 
follows: 


MONDAY, Sept. 6, 8 A.M. Usual work. 
two men to inspect Souk el Khemis and native 
Fondouks at Fes Jedid. Bringing 1 mule, 1 mare, 
and 6 donkeys to Hospital. P. M. Visit of two 
French ladies, Mme. Desbois, of Ville Nouvelle and 
Mile. Fournier, of Paris (the latter has .been em- 
ployed at the office of the Hotel Mamounia, Mar- 
rakech.) Men gardening. 6 P. M. At request of 
a native went to Place Baghdadi (Bou Jeloud) to 
inspect a mule which had fallen by the road. Stated 
right hind leg broken. With the consent of the 
owner put to sleep this animal, after having called 
the French policeman for report. Sent a horse of 
public carriage injured by hot irons to Hospital. 
French policeman on duty at Bab Ftouh sent 3 
donkeys to Hospital. Animals in Hospital, 70. 


Sent 


G. DELON, Supt. 


We have recently heard a definition of 
statesmanship so good that we want to 
pass it on: 

“Statesmanship is knowing which way 
God is going, and getting things out of 
his way.” 

Under this definition, how many states- 
men in the world may be said to qualify? 

—Unity 


To a Cat Who is Missed 


MARJORIE KADOW WOODRUFF 


My house, these days, is haunted by a little 
golden ghost— 

When twilight creeps inside the walls I 
feel his presence most, 

For while I cut the crusty loaf and spread 
the cloth for tea, 

Daintily, on velvet pads, he follows after 
me. 


Topaz eyes and lifted paws implore me for 
a@ scrap; 
Then he selects a cushioned seat to start 

his evening nap. 
Busily a coral tongue tidies silken hair,— 
But, looking too intently, I find an empty 
chair! 


Later, dreaming by myself, with all the 
household still, 

An importunate golden ghost comes tapping 
at my sill. 

Though I throw the shutters wide, and 
peer, and call and call— 
Just the. lonely dark stares in; 

nothing else at all! 


there’s 


Walking in the garden before the world’s 
astir, 

Behind the dewy marigolds I hear a joyful 
purr, 

And I shut my eyes and see him, graceful 
and remote, 

With his proud gold plume a-waving and 
the sunlight on his coat. 


Please remember the American Humane 
Education Society, Boston, in your will. 
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Our Winter Stand-bys 


NIXON WATERMAN 


Here’s a word for the bluebird, the robin, 
the lark 
And the rest of that eloquent throng 
Which, when winter ig gone with skies 
frosty and dark, 
In springtime, returns with its song. 
But I’m certain the warmest of praise 
which in words 
We can truthfully offer is due 
To that bevy of brave, weather-challenging 
birds 
That is with us the long winter through. 


There's the chickadee,—what 
winter without 
That brave little blessing of light? 
And the blue jays whose blue coats and wel- 
coming shout 
Put the gloom of old winter to flight? 
And the woodpeckers, juncos, nuthatches 
and crows,— 
Though it’s too cold to ask them to sing,— 
Cheer the winter till robins and larks and 
all those 
Summer songsters return in the spring. 


A Friend of Birds 


JASPER B. 


were the 


SINCLAIR 


T is a fine thing to be able to inspire a 

sense of comradeship and trust in those 
around us. It is still finer to inspire this 
same feeling of companionship and faith 
in the dumb creatures of Nature. 

In this respect an interesting story is 
told about the late Lord Grey of England. 
Upon retiring to the quiet of his country 
home at Falloden, Lord Grey’s chief joy in 
life was a deep concern for the birds of the 
fields and woods. 

Forty years ago he established here a 
refuge for wild fowl. It is said that he 
knew every one of his ducks by sight as he 
walked around the ponds. It would seem 
that the ducks all knew him, too, for they 
splashed across the water and waddled up 
the duckboards to meet him morning and 
night. Some even perched on his shoulders 
while he fed them. 

He himself declared that the ducks did 
not really know him. It was simply that 
they recognized in him someone they could 
trust; someone who would do them no 
harm. And yet, strangely enough, they 
would not approach anyone else with the 
same freedom as they did their friend. 

To this refuge at Falloden came the birds 
of the field and the woodland. Here they 
came to feed and build their nests. They 
also seemed to sense that here was a man 
they could trust at all times. A man at 
whose footsteps they need not spread their 
wings in hurried flight. 

During his last summer at Falloden, 
Lord Grey spent much of his time walking 
around his ponds and in the fields. His 
eyes grew dim, but he could still listen 
eagerly to all the familiar sounds of the 
birds. The songs of the robin, the thrush, 
the skylark and all the rest were old fa- 
miliar tunes to him. 

His very last request was that his win- 
dows should be kept wide open, day and 
night, that he might hear the cheery songs 
of his feathered friends. 
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A Winter Comedy 


ALVIN M. 


AVE you a food tray and do you feed 

the birds in winter? If so, you have 

noticed certain characteristics of your 
bird neighbors; how they always are on 
guard, eating a bite and looking to make 
sure no lurking enemies are near; how they 
wage war upon one another, driving birds 
of the same species away as well as any 
others that come along; how thrifty some 
are, carrying off and hiding food for future 
needs; and that they mind the cold, being 
sluggish on the colder days. 


Birds eat in turn, the first at 


PETERSON 


One day the male cardinal was perchin:z 
in the grape vine and acting as if he were 
waiting for me to throw some corn ou:- 
side. This I did, directly beneath the win- 
dow so I could see what happened. I had 
hardly regained my station near the win- 
dow before he came; at once being joined 
by a couple of sparrows. He tested the ke- 
nels in some way, picking them up and re- 
jecting some but eating others. He pressed 
upon the kernels, worked his bill slightly 
as if chewing, and gradually reduced them 


the tray being the first served, 
though the first often is driven 
off by a larger bird of another 
species. You will sometimes find 
two birds of the same _ species 
eating at once, one on one side, 
the other opposite, usually as far 
apart as possible. Let one leave 
his place and the other darts, 
forcing him to keep his distance. 
However, birds, are not cruel and 
rough, making harmless darts, 
gentle hints that things do not 
exactly suit them. 

We fed scores of tree sparrows, 
some juncos, a pair of cardinals, 
and more than thirty bob whites 
from a bare spot in the yard the 
winter of 1937-38, offering our 
guests corn, screenings, crumbs, 
and table scraps. The blue jays, 
cardinals, and bob whites liked (ig 
the corn best, but the tree spar- i 
rows and juncos preferred the - 


| 


screenings. 


One day I scattered some shriv- 
eled cranberries about the bare spot to see 
whether the birds would eat them or not. 
The first birds to come were the jays, the 
pretty birds eating much corn but disdain- 
ing the berries. Next came the cardinals, 
and they, too, ate corn but did not so much 
as look at the fruit. 

The blue jays carried the corn away so 
fast I was obliged to throw it into the snow 
at the edge of the cleared patch to keep 
them from getting it all and robbing the 
bob whites of their share. The bob whites 
ran about the bare spot as soon as they 
arrived, then began to scratch at the edge 
of the snow and found one kernel after 
another. Seeing the bob whites feeding, the 
jays also came to make sure they did not 
miss anything. The bob whites were boss, 
however, forcing the jays to keep their dis- 
tance, running towards them, fluffing out 
their feathers, and driving them off a short 
distance. The cardinals and English spar- 
rows also came, though the cardinals usu- 
ally waited at a distance until the jays and 
bob whites had departed. 

Sometimes the cardinals were the first 
to come, closely followed by two or three 
English sparrows. The cardinals picked 
kernels from the ground, held them in their 
bills, and seemed to press upon them. Some- 
how the pressure they exerted seemed hope- 
lessly inadequate, and I thought they must 
gradually reduce the kernel to pulp and 
then eat it. However, by watching them 
closely, I learned this was not true. 


BOB WHITES, TOO, SHOULD BE FED IN WINTER 


to bits, crumbs falling to the snow from 
the sides of his beak meanwhile. Finally, 
he had the kernel reduced to the proper 
size and swallowed it, then picked up the 
fallen crumbs. 


The shrewd English sparrows knew how 
to get an easy meal. A kernel of corn is too 
large for them, at least unless it is very 
small, so they hopped about the cardinal, 
often within six or eight inches of him, 
waited for the crumbs to fall, then closed 
in and secured them, keeping the snow 
clean and forcing the larger bird to be 
content with what he could keep in his 
beak. Sometimes the cardinal would stop 
eating, hop towards the sparrows, and 
drive them off a foot or two, but the rascals 
came right back, ready to grab the next 
morsel that fell. Thus things dragged along 
for several days, the sparrows getting 
bolder and following the cardinal every- 
where. Eventually, some of the sparrows 
got so bold they took crumbs from the sides 
of the cardinal’s beak, not waiting for them 
to fall to the ground. 


It is such little incidents that make the 
feeding of birds in winter such an inter- 
esting and instructive undertaking. How 
much one can learn about the characters 
and dispositions of birds by watching them 
closely, for some are bold, others timid, 
some sly, others gentle and easily imposed 
upon. 
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Winter Birds at Green Bay Sanctuary 


EDWARD W. STLUKA 


T ite sanctuary covers 243 acres inside 


the city limits of Green Bay. Started 

as a project of the National Youth 
Administration three years ago, it will be 
another two and a half years before it is 
completed. Still, the NYA has accomplished 
much during those three years. An average 
of fifty youths have been regularly em- 
ployed and have already built a 30-foot 
bridge, a shelter house, and an office, as 
well as having planted every tree and shrub 
common to Wisconsin. 


The NYA youths even tackled and solved 
the problem of keeping water open the 
year round for the waterfowl. Pipes were 
laid on the bottom of the largest of the 


three lagoons and live steam turned into 
them. Now the ducks, geese and swans 
have a steam-heated pool in which to paddle 
around no matter to what depths the mer- 
cury sinks. 


Mr. John H. Lasher, Wisconsin admin- 
istrator for the NYA, has high regard for 
the project. He says: “In addition to being 
in accord with Wisconsin’s well recognized 
conservation policies, this sanctuary gives 
the youths working on it first-hand infor- 
mation on bird life and instills within them 
a life-long love and understanding of na- 
ture’s wild life.” Here, it appears, is one of 
the most useful and satisfactory projects 
now in operation. 


Charles Dickens— Friend of Animals 


ALETHA M. BONNER 


dred and twenty-eighth anniversary 

we celebrate on the seventh of Febru- 
ary, was a great lover of animals—a fact 
that finds expression in all of his writings. 
While kind treatment is not always given 
his pets of fiction yet their various char- 
acteristics are well portrayed. 

Three impressive examples of the faith- 
ful devotion of dogs are to be found in 
“Jip,” the pampered pet of “David Cop- 
perfield’s” invalid wife, Dora; the ill-treated 
white cur of the ruffian, Bill Sikes, of 
“Oliver Twist” fame; and Dr. Blimber’s 
gruff “Diogenes,” who though often “snap- 
pish” to others, proved an _ affectionate 
canine friend to Paul Dombey and his sister. 

Turning from “Dombey and Son” to 
“Bleak House,” one reads of a dingy-den 
warehouse of the notorious Krooks, who 
has for his pet “Lady Jane,” a large gray 
cat, as canny as her miserly master. 

Here, too, are to be found the larks, lin- 
nets, and gold-finches—the captive birds of 
the queer little Miss Flite, who liberated 
her pets upon the settlement of the long- 
drawn-out “Jarndyce and Jarndyce” case. 

“Whiskers,” the fat but obstinate pony 
of the Garlands, ever provokes a smile, as 
he jogs along, at his own pace, through the 
pages of “Old Curiosity Shop.” Again the 
reader laughs, as he notes the amusing ex- 


C HARLES DICKENS, whose one hun- 


perience of four famous, but helpless gen- 
tlemen, with two harmless, but headstrong 
horses, in “Pickwick Papers.” The members 
of the celebrated club-clan go to Manor 
Farm, Dingley Dell, as is recalled, in a 
small post-chaise, drawn by a large brown 
horse. 


As the story goes, at the last moment it 
was found that only three of the portly 
Pickwickians could squeeze into the chaise 
(“a curious little green box on four 
wheels”), so a tall animal was provided as 
a saddle-horse for the fourth member of the 
group, namely, Mr. Winkle; who proved to 
be as inexperienced an equestrian as Mr. 
Pickwick was a post-chaise driver! 

Other episodes in which animals take 
part in the tales of the English master of 
the pen, may be itemized briefly in certain 
familiar sayings: such as —“Janet, Don- 
keys!,” this being Betsy Trotwood’s outcry 
upon seeing donkey-boys, or other intrud- 
ers, driving their animals over her small 
lawn. 


“The pigs is well, the cows is well, and 
the boys is bobbish,” comes from the pen 
of Mrs. Squeers, who writes her husband, 
in “Nicholas Nickleby;” and in “Martin 
Chuzzlewit,” the inimitable Sairey Gamp, in 
a violent outburst of feeling is often heard 
to exclaim: “Lambs could not forgive, nor 
worms forget”! whatever that means. 
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To the Sparrow 
JOHN VILKAS 


You cannot match the robin 
When summer comes along, 

Yet winter would be empty 
Without your brisk, bright song. 


Your wings hold naught of color 
Which makes the oriole glow, 

But courage lends you beauty 
To shine against the snow. 


Sometimes, when I feel lonely, 
I listen as you sing: 

And then the bare, bleak winter 
Seems like another spring. 


Airmail Before Airplanes 
ROSE WHITNEY SMITH 


VERYONE thinks the first airmail 

was carried by airplane, but really it 
was first carried by pigeons. And the first 
airmail was made possible entirely through 
the use of pigeons. 

For centuries pigeons have carried mes- 
sages, but the first officially recognized 
pigeon mail service was established fifty 
years ago between Auckland, New Zealand, 
and Great Barrier Island, sixty miles north. 

At that time the only means of communi- 
cation between the bleak and almost in- 
accessible island and the mainland, was by 
a weekly steamer. In case of emergency of 
any kind, this was a bad situation. 

On the island there lived a man deeply 
interested in pigeons. He believed they 
could be trained to carry letters and de- 
cided to start training some of his own 
birds. He built their home loft in Auckland, 
and had a crate of pigeons shipped back to 
the island each week, which he kept in a 
temporary loft, liberating one at a time as 
needed. When a bird carrying mail reached 
the Auckland loft, he entered through a 
trap which rang a bell as the trap door 
fell and confined him in a small ante-loft 
until an attendant came and removed the 
letter and placed him with his mates. 

Messages were written on thin tough 
paper, sealed and stamped with a pigeon- 
stamp, then wrapped about the bird’s leg. 
Leggings protected the letters from weather 
and the bird’s picking. 

In the beginning, each message cost fifty 
cents, but three years later, when pigeon- 
mail service was established on regular 
schedule, and each bird could carry four 
letters at a time, the cost was reduced to 
twelve cents from the island to Auckland, 
and twenty-five cents for the rougher re- 
turn journey. 

Later, pigeongram service was regularly 
established and operated by two different 
companies between Auckland on the main- 
land, and three principal ports on Great 
Barrier Island and Port Charles on the 
Coromandel Peninsula. Different kinds of 
pigeon stamps were used, forgeries of the 
first issue of which are known to exist. 


Our readers are urged to clip from ‘‘Our 
Dumb Animals’’ various articles and re- 
quest local editors to republish. Such copies 
will be made good by us upon application. 
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The Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 
I will try to be kind to all living creatures and 
try to protect them from cruel usa,e. 


The American Humane Education Society will send 
to every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty 
members, and sends the name chosen for the Band 
and the name and post-office address of the presi- 
dent who has been duly elected, special Band of 
Mercy literature and a gilt badge for the president. 
See inside front cover for prices of literature and 
Band of Mercy Supplies. 


1,314 New Bands of Mercy 
in December 


One thousand, three hundred and four- 
teen new Bands of Mercy were organized 
during December. Of these, 592 were in 
Illinois, 194 in Texas, 96 in South Caro- 
lina, 95 in Rhode Island, 94 in Massachu- 
setts, 70 in Maine, 54 in Florida, 38 in Vir- 
ginia, 29 in Pennsylvania, 19 in New 
Brunswick, 17 in Georgia, 12 in North 
Carolina, two in the Philippine Islands, and 
one each in California and Newfoundland. 


Total number of Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent-American Society, 246,945. 


The Tibetan Yak 


DOROTHEA K. GOULD 


F you lived in Tibet you would not own 

horses, cows, oxen, sheep or goats, to pro- 
vide meat, milk, wool, butter, and help in 
the farm work. You would own a herd of 
yaks and they would give you all of these 
things. 

Tibet is the highest country in the 
world—mountainous, cruel and wild. No 
other animal could withstand the hardships 
of a country as rigorous as this. It is a 
cold country, too. Often the thermometer 
refuses to register because it is so cold. 

In spite of all this the sturdy, faithful 
yak scrambles along the steep, perilous, 
frozen tracks, where no other animal could 
tread, carrying its heavy load and doing 
the work required of several different kinds 
of animals in other countries. 

The yak somewhat resembles the ox, al- 
though it is not so tall and is more stoutly 
built. There is a hump on its shoulders 


THE STURDY, FAITHFUL YAK 


OUR DUMB 


which consists of a bunch of soft, fine fur. 
It has a shaggy coat of black; the hair 
of which hangs like a trailing fringe down 
its sides. The tail is like a thick tassel, 
and its horns are large, black and massive. 

These animals often weigh more than 
twelve hundred pounds. Their main food is 
dry, coarse grass, a food on which possibly 
no other animal could long exist. Think 
of it! This very useful animal costs its 
owner nothing at all for feed. 


In the milder regions the yaks are used 
for ploughing. The hair of the yak is spun 
into ropes and the soft fur is woven into 
cloth. The milk of the yak is used by the 
Tibetans for making butter and cheese. 
And so it follows that a man with a herd 
of yaks is wealthy indeed. 


The Value of the Goat 


GLADYS JORDAN 


ROBABLY no domestic animal has 

been the object of greater ridicule, 
more verbal abuse and open scorn than 
the humble goat. And, yet, no animal 
gives more to aid mankind than does it, 
and at last America seems to be waking 
up to this fact. 

In New England, especially, the goat 
seems to be finding a place for itself within 
the family circle. It makes a delightful 
pet for the children as it is naturally affec- 
tionate, playful and fond of being petted. 

Goats’ milk is very rich and it is said to 
contain ten times as much iron as cows’ 
milk. It is also very rich in phosphorus 
and there are other minerals found in it 
that are entirely lacking in cows’ milk. 
More and more physicians are recommend- 
ing it for undernourished children and for 
adults who have weak stomachs. The 
cream can be used like any other cream 
for cheese, ice-cream and desserts. 

Half a dozen goats can be kept on what 
it costs to keep one cow. The milk sells 
for from twenty-five cents to fifty cents 
per quart. One hundred and fifty goats 
can find forage on less than twenty acres 
of pasturage. And they can be milked 
much quicker and easier than cows. 

Contrary to common belief, the goat is 
the cleanest of all live stock. Neither is it 
the fierce “butting creature” that many a 
person believes it to be. For no animal 
more quickly responds to hu- 
man kindness or affection 
than the goat. It is not un- 
usual to see one come to its 
keeper, stand up on its hind 
legs and put its face up 
against his. And they will 
play and gambol together 
much like kittens. 

The value of the goat has 
been long recognized in other 
lands. Our domesticated 
goats are descended from the 
wild goats of an earlier day. 
As they became domestic 
they began to give great 
value for all that was done 
for them. 

The Cashmere and the An- 
gora goats had valuable hair 
that was woven into fine fab- 
rics. The Angora has a beau- 
tiful silky fleece that covers 
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“YM ONLY THE KID NOW BUT SOME 
DAY I’LL BE THE GOAT” 


its whole body and part of its legs, in close 
matted ringlets. Its average spring yield 
is about two and one-half pounds of wool 
from which is made lustrous mohair. 

The wool of the Cashmere goat varies in 
color and length. It is soft and silky as 
down and it will fall off itself if the ani- 
mals are not sheared in the early spring. 
But it’s far too valuable to lose so the 
goats are combed and combed again so that 
every bit of the most valuable undercoat 
may be saved. 

The beautiful shawls made from this 
wool have been sold all over the world and 
today they are kept as precious heirlooms 
in many families. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of looms have been kept busy in their 
weaving, and more thousands of people 
have earned a livelihood in this work. 

The skins of goats are very valuable as 
they are made into very beautiful bags, 
gloves and shoes. They are soft and pliable 
and take a fine finish and color. Recently 
goat skin accessories have become most 
popular in America as well as abroad. 

People who have the care of goats seem 
to get very fond of them and make pets 
of the little ones. One Maine man who 
cares for over a hundred goats has each 
one named. His entire family, including 
the cat and dog, have learned to like goats’ 
milk and now prefer it to any other. In 
fact, the cat and dog no longer will accept 
cows’ milk. 

The goat has come to hold an honorable 
place in New England life. Children of a 
future generation will, no doubt, wonder 
why we ever looked askance at these de- 
lightful and valuable creatures. 


To My Son 


MARY WILDER PEASE 


You can make a slingshot 
With a bit of wood and string, 
But not a craftsman in the land 
Can make a robin’s wing. 


You can wound the furry folk 
That nest in wood and lane, 
But nothing that your hand can do 
Will make them whole again. 


. 


Have you seen the new Humane Calen- 
dar for 1940? It shows General Washington 
and his aides mounted on beautiful horses. 
Price 20 cents, postpaid, two for 35 cents. 
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Chickadees 


LOUISE DARCY 


I like the sound in winter trees 

Of cheerful, chirping chickadees. 

They have so much to tell each other, 
With lots of feathered fuss and bother. 


They venture down and crowd around 
The crumbs I scatter on the ground, 
Then flutter back to winter trees, 
The friendly, cheerful chickadees. 


In a copy-book which George Washington used when a 
schoolboy was found this rule: “Labor to keep alive in your 
breast that little spark of celestial fire——conscience.” In 
issuing orders against the use of profanity in the army, 
General Washington spoke of “that unmeaning and abomi- 
nable custom, swearing.” 


The Goat’s Queer Diet 


FRED CORNELIUS 


\F course goats can not eat tin cans, but they do often eat 
the labels from cans. And they eat old rags and pieces of 
newspaper and all kinds of weeds and grass. I have often 
seen Angora goats eat prickly pear cactus, spines and all. 

Up in the mountains of New Mexico, juniper trees grow 
profusely on the mesas and mountain sides. Goats are very 
fond of juniper berries and eat them from the trees as high 
as they can reach. Then the herd boys knock the berries from 
the higher branches with long poles for the goats to pick up 
from the ground. These berries seem to be the goats’ favor- 
ite food in that region. 

The long wool of the Angora goat is called mohair. It is spun 
into thread for weaving heavy woollen blankets and cloth for 
clothing. The goats are sheared as sheep are, in the spring. If 
the shearing is done too early and a cold spell follows it, the 
goats suffer severely from the cold. 


‘*Benny’’ Woodchuck Grows Fast 


HENRY H. GRAHAM 


OMEWHERE “Benny” Woodchuck had lost his parents. 
Whatever happened to them no one knew, but Ellen 


Brown and Harry Foster, who discovered Benny wandering 


FEEDING “BENNY” WITH AN EYE DROPPER 


through the forest, felt sorry for him. He was such a little 
fellow to be without any mother or father. 

“Wouldn’t it be terrible not to have any mother and daddy 
around all the time? How lonesome Benny must be, out 
here all by himself,” they thought. 

So they took Benny home with them and placed him in a 
big, roomy box. They knew the tiny woodchuck would be 
safe there. 

At first Benny was so frightened he could not eat. But 
Ellen and Harry were very kind to him. Soon he began to 
nibble bits of food from their hands. 

Benny liked milk best of all. It was as good for him as 
for boys and girls. At first he was fed with a medicine 
dropper. He would put his chubby little paws on the milk- 
filled glass and drink all he could hold. 

Within two weeks after they brought him in from the for- 
est Benny nearly doubled in size. Then he became a full- 
grown woodchuck, able to take care of himself. Knowing 
he would be happier if allowed to roam at will, Ellen and 
Harry liberated him. But Benny never went far from the 
ranch and wanted to be their friend always, because they 
had been so kind to him. 


The twenty-sixth annual Be Kind to Animals Week will be 
observed throughout the nation from April 15 to 20, 1940, 
with Humane Sunday, April 14. In connection with this 
event, the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., Boston, offers prizes of 
medals and subscriptions to Our Dumb Animals for the best 
posters, illustrating kindness to animals, made by pupils of 
public and parochial schools in Massachusetts. The contest 
closes March 23. Those interested should send to Secretary, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, for the special circular giv- 
ing full particulars. 
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A Boy Who Loved Animals 


ORE than a generation before the 

first Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals was started in the 
United States (New York, 1866) Abraham 
Lincoln, in the wilderness of Indiana, was 
writing, in the language that later he was 
to enrich by some of its choicest prose, his 
first composition, and it was on the sub- 
ject of kindness to animals. We do not 
find that later he ever returned to this 
subject in his writings or speeches. But 
we do find, in reading the books written 
about him, many references to his own con- 
duct in regard to the treatment of animals. 
Several of these authentic anecdotes have 
been published in these columns. Yes, he 
did refer to the subject once more, very 
briefly but very~eloquently, in that auto- 
biographical gem which he prepared for 
the Congressional Directory in 1847: “A 
few days after the completion of his 
eighth year,’ he wrote in this short 
sketch, “in the absence of his father, a 
flock of wild turkeys approached the log 
cabin, and Abraham, standing inside, shot 
through a crack and killed one of them. 
He has never pulled trigger on any larger 
game.” 

Unfortunately we do not have preserved 
to us just what the boy Lincoln wrote in 
that first composition, but we do have the 
words of Carl Schurz, in his eloquent trib- 
ute to Lincoln, that “seeing boys put a 
burning coal on the back of a wood turtle, 
he was moved to write on cruelty to ani- 
mals.” And in the voluminous Life by 
Nicolay and Hay (Vol. I, pp. 36-7) we 
read: “It was also considered an eccentric- 
ity that he hated and preached against 
cruelty to animals. Some of his comrades 
remember still his bursts of righteous 
wrath, when a boy, against the wanton 
murder of turtles and other creatures. He 
was evidently of better and finer clay than 
his fellows, even in those wild and igno- 
rant days.” 

It was evidently to a somewhat later 
period that Crittenden refers in his “Per- 
sonal Reminiscences of Abraham Lincoln” 
(p. 348) when he recalls that “Once he 
came upon six boys, each older than him- 
self, who were drowning a kitten. 2 
bounded upon them like a panther, and one 
after another the six went down under his 
blows.” G. R. 


If you call a tail a leg, how many legs has 
a dog? Five? No; calling a tail a leg don’t 
make it a leg. LINCOLN 
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At Age Sixty-Five 


Our Life Annuities will pay 
you 6.5%—that is, $65 annu- 
ally for each multiple of 
$1,000. Correspondingly higher 
rates for advancing ages up to 


9%. 


ADVANTAGES 


It is no experiment, 


There is no anxiety, 


No fluctuations in rate of 


income, 


No commissions, 


No legal expenses, 


No inheritance taxes, 

Your gift will benefit the 
humane objects of the 
Societies, 


No waste of your estate by 
a will contest. 


The management of our in- 
vested funds is a guarantee of 
these Life Annuities. 

The Massachusetts S. P. C. 
A., or the American Humane 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 


ERE is a reproduction of the new BE 

KIND TO ANIMALS poster for 1940. 
It is designed by Morgan Dennis and beau- 
tifully colored. Entirely different from 
previous posters put out by the American 
Humane Association, it is the first one 
where three colors have been used, and is 
indeed a work of art. 

The lettering is such that the poster may 
be used any dsy in the year, though it is 
especially adavted for display during BE 
KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK, April 15 to 
20. The size is 17 x 22 inches. The price 
remains the same as in previous years, ri- 
diculously low for so fine a poster. 

Orders for large quantities, or for copies 
bearing the imprint of local societies 
sheuld be sent at once to the Association, 
135 Washington Avenue, Albany, N. Y. 
Orders for 100 or less may be sent to the 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, at these prices, 
postpaid: 


Single copy 10 Twenty copies $1.00 
Three copies .25 Seventy copies 3.00 
Eight copies .50 100 copies 4.00 


Please order early to avoid disappoint- 
ment. 


by it. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is 
“The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals’; that it is the 
second incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
in the country, and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital should, nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals “for the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,” as 
the Hospital is not incorporated but is the property of that Society and is conducted 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 


Education Society, 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, Boston, will be 
glad to furnish further details. 


New Branch in Holyoke 


UST as our magazine is going to press 

we learn of the organization of a strong 
Branch of our two Societies in Holyoke, 
Massachusetts. Mrs. Aaron C. Bagg, deeply 
interested in our work, gathered a group 
of between one and two hundred on Wed- 
nesday evening, January 10, for this pur- 
pose. Dr. Rowley was present and addressed 
the gathering. There is promise of fine 
work being done by this Branch. 

Mrs. Bagg was elected president, and one 
of the board of directors is Mr. William 
R. Peck, superintendent of schools, who 
also spoke, and is heartily in sympathy 
with the whole movement. 

Mrs. Edith Washburn Clarke, organ- 
izer of the Society’s various Women’s Au :- 
iliaries, was also present. More will be saic 
of this Holyoke Branch in our next issue. 


Our Dumb Animal ; 
Published on the first Tuesday of each month b, 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention oi 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 


Massachusetts. Boston Office: 180 Longwood Av- 
enue. Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS 


One dollar per year. 
the world. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office er- 
title the sender to membership in either of our two@ 
Societies. 


Postage free to any part - 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIE’ } 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $10¢ 

Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 00 

Sustaining Life 2000 Annual 1 00 
Children’s $0.75 


Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBER7 
= POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
oston. 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston 
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